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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Chinese and Persian Giraffe Paintings. 

In Nature of February 18 and July 29, 1915, and 
in the American Museum Journal for last year, figures 
were published of ancient Egyptian and also of late 
fifteenth-century representations of the giraffe. To 
this series of olden-time drawings may now be added 
one from Chinese sources, dating probably from the 
early Ming period, a reproduction of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The original is a large unsigned painting in dull 
colours on silk, executed with considerable firmness 
of style .and finish, the trappings and figures of the 
attendants receiving especial attention. The general 



Early Chinese picture of a giraffe. 


style of the painting and the state of preservation of 
the. fabric and colouring would seem to indicate an 
antiquity of at least three or four hundred years. In 
the opinion of the owner, Mr. A. W. Bahr, a dealer 
in Chinese works of art in New York, the painting is 
still older. 

Through the kindness of Miss Greene, in charge of 
the private library of Mr. J. P. Morgan in this city, 
the writer has had the privilege of examining a num¬ 
ber of old manuscripts containing animal paintings, 
among them being one which is probably the earliest 
known English bestiary. Another is an extremely in¬ 
teresting Persian bestiary of the thirteenth century, 
which has been briefly noticed by M. Claude Anet in 
the Burlington Magazine for 1913 (vol. xxiii., No. 24). 

Among the admirably drawn coloured figures of this 
Persian MS, is one of the giraffe, which is strikingly 
like the Chinese painting already referred to. It 
might almost be said that one has served as a model 
or general design for the other, and undoubtedly the 
Persian is the more ancient. The inference appears 
warranted, therefore, that, pictures of the giraffe and 
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other Western animals were introduced into Persia 
through trade routes so early as the thirteenth century, 
and thence found their way into China, where they 
were copied by native artists. C. R. Eastman. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


The Nature of Renal Activity. 

May I be permitted to explain what seems to me 
to be a misunderstanding of Prof. Cushny’s position 
contained in the review of his monograph in Nature 
of June 14? 

No physiologist at the present time can hold that 
the kidney is a “mere machine,” if by that it is meant 
that such simple physical and chemical forces as those 
of diffusion and osmosis are sufficient to give a com¬ 
plete solution of its activity. The fact that the fluid 
which leaves the kidney has a much higher osmotic 
pressure than that of the blood from which the fluid 
was formed shows at once that work has been done 
by the cells of the organ. In our present ignorance 
we say that this is by means of the “vital” activities 
of the protoplasmic mechanism, which transforms 
chemictl energy derived from oxidation of food mate¬ 
rial into osmotic energy. In using the word, “vital,” 
most of us have no intention of begging the question 
as to whether or not these activities involve more than 
forces present in the non-living world, acting in a 
special complex system, however much we may feel 
that further investigations will show that there is no 
necessity for the assumption of a form of energy pecu¬ 
liar to living beings. 

Where Prof. Cushny’s position, as I understand it, 
is an advance lies in the simplification which it intro¬ 
duces into many aspects of the problem. To put it 
very briefly, it is this :—In the glomerulus, fluid is 
filtered from the blood by means of the arterial pres¬ 
sure. This fluid consists of all the constituents of 
the blood minus the colloids, the latter, of course, 
including the blood corpuscles. It contains all that the 
final urine contains, but in very dilute solution. So far, 
this is the view put forward by Prof. Starling, but the 
further development diverges from that given by Prof. 
Starling There are two possible ways in which this 
dilute glomerular filtrate might be made more concen¬ 
trated—one by removal of water, the other by the 
addition of solutes contributed by the secretory activity 
of the cells of the tubules. 

Now Prof. Cushny, after a careful examination of 
the evidence that has beep brought forward in support 
of the second view, comes to the conclusion that none 
of this withstands criticism, so that the first method 
must be the one accepted. But, while previous theories 
regarded reabsorption of "water and that of certain 
of the solutes as separate processes, the new point of 
view is that the fluid reabsorbed has the composition 
and concentration of the diffusible substances con¬ 
tained in the blood, with the omission of certain excre¬ 
tory products, such as urea. As Prof. Cushny puts it, 
“Locke’s fluid” is reabsorbed. Naturally, some 
reason has yet to be found why urea fails to be 
absorbed, while sodium chloride, glucose, and amino- 
acids are, but the whole of the phenomena met with 
can be satisfactorily explained on this “modern view.” 
For example, sulphates are foreign to the blood, and 
are not reabsorbed. Whatever is present in blood in 
true solution is present in the glomerular filtrate, but 
only the constituents of Locke’s fluid (plus amino- 
acids) are reabsorbed and in the concentration present 
in that solution. Doubtless we shall be able in the 
future to say why the cells behave in this way. The 
process may be called “ selective discrimination,” if 
any comfort is obtained from doing so, but so may 
the behaviour of parchment paper towards gelatin and 
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salts. The point is, as Prof. Cushny shows, that the 
tubule cells always absorb a fluid of the composition 
referred to, whatever may be the needs of the body at 
the time. They have no power of choice. 

The new view must be welcome to those who wish 
for simplification. It will probably not appeal to those 
who hold that this is no advantage to a theory, at all 
events in biology. W. M. Bayliss. 

University College, London, June 16. 


The expression “mere machine” is Prof. Cushny’s, 
not mine. One is glad to learn from Prof. Bayliss 
that this is not to be interpreted too literally We all 
look forward to the time when the expression “ vital 
energy ” can be expunged from our vocabulary, but 
whether the “ modern theory ” helps us to the realisa¬ 
tion of this ideal renewed research alone can show. 
That Prof. Cushny’s theory is in the direction of 
simplification is a matter of opinion. 

The Reviewer. 


The Origin of Flint. 

Sir E. Ray Lankester (Nature, June 7) does not 
say what form of carbon he refers to as the colouring 
matter of black flints. If it be carbon, why is the 
coloration not extended to the white cortex? The 
blackest flint nodules I have seen occur in a chalk-pit 
near Faversham, but the apparently black silica be¬ 
comes white when powdered, showing it to be merely 
an optical effect. I believe that Judd was the first to 
point this out, more than thirty years ago. I refer to 
the flints obtained direct from the chalk and not to 
those which, having become dissociated from the 
parent mass, have been afterwards subjected to the 
influence of various solutions. 

The white zone on the exterior of a flint does not 
necessarily indicate decomposkion. In flints taken 
direct from the chalk it is due to the fact that the rock 
contiguous to the nodule has not been wholly silicified. 
Sometimes nodules in the chalk are white throughout, 
being formed entirely of soft, crypto-crystalline silica, 
the spaces between the quartz not being filled with 
colloid silica. I have found these near Corfe. There 
is no evidence of decomposition, and I regard them as 
representing an early stage in the forming of a flint 
nodule. 

Some decomposed flint pebbles found at Southbourne- 
on-Sea, described by me in Nature at the time (May 1, 
1890), are very similar in appearance, but these results 
are due to deformation. 

Manv facts seem to prove that flint has been formed 
since the chalk became indurated and elevated. The 
naturally repaired fractured flints found near faults, 
etc., and the remarkable compound flints which I 
recently exhibited at the meeting of the Geol. Physics 
Society, are instances. In some of the latter speci¬ 
mens there are as many as four thick deposits of flint 
surrounding the original nodule, and as there appears 
to be little, if any, molecular continuity between the 
layers, the growth of the compound nodule must have 
been arrested from time to time during its develop¬ 
ment in the solid chalk. Cecil Carus-Wilson. 


The suggestion of Dr. R. M. Caven (p. 306), that 
the black colour of flint is due to ferrosoferric oxide, is 
supported by the fact that flints which' have been for 
some time in contact with gas-lime (as when a mixture 
of these materials is used for road-metal) become 
stained of a deep blue colour, which has been shown 
by analysis to be due to ferric ferrocyanide. A dis- 
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cussion on this subject appeared in Nature in 1904 
(vol. lxxi., pp. 83, 126, 176). F. J. Allen'. 

Cambridge, June 24. 


A Note on Chaffinches and Cuckoos. 

One day recently I went to look at a chaffinch’s 
nest which I had known of for some time. I had just 
begun to climb up the hawthorn-tree in which the 
nest was placed when I heard the “pink, pink” of an 
alarmed chaffinch, and immediately about five cock 
chaffinches and more than half a dozen hens and 
young ones appeared from what seemed to me nowhere. 
These chaffinches flew all round the tree in a most 
agitated manner, and one cock actually got on top of 
my head and pulled my hair vigorously, while a hen, 
which appeared with the other chaffinches, and I think 
was the mate of my assailant, flew on to the nest and 
pecked at me every time I tried to touch it. Their 
attack induced me to get down; and not until I was 
more than fifty paces from the tree did the other 
chaffinches go away. 

Not very long after this I was in the garden when 
I saw two cuckoos which were flying very low, and 
I could clearly perceive that one of them was carrying 
an egg in its beak, while the other was crying 
“cuckoo, cuckoo.” I know that there has been much 
dispute as to whether cuckoos do or dp not carry their 
eggs; but in this instance I can personally testify that 
a cuckoo was carrying what was obviously an egg. 

Honor M. M. Perrycoste. 

Higher Shute Cottage, Polperro, Cornwall, 

June 14. 


Jupiter’s Satellites and the Velocity of Light. 

I should be grateful to any readers of Nature who 
can find time to send me two postcards, one via 
Siberia and the other via U.S. America, telling me 
what is the most trustworthy interval of time between 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s first satellite (sidereal revolu¬ 
tion id. i8h. 28m.) when the earth and that planet are 
in conjunction and in opposition. Watson, on p. 503 
of “A Text-book of Physics,” fourth edition, gives 
T—T ; = i992 sec., and Everett, on p. 82 of “C.G.S. 
System of Units,” gives as the best determination of 
the mean distance of the earth from the sun 
i-49465(io) 13 cm. If these figures are to be trusted, 
Romer’s method of determining the velocity of light 
ranks second to none, as it yields the figure 3-ooi2(io) 10 
cm. per sec. A. W. Warrington. 

Chengtu Fu, W. China, March 3. 


Arcs of Halos. 

The phenomenon described by Dr. Ellison (Nature, 
June 14, p. 312) is clearly the upper contact arc of the 
46° halo, and is not very uncommon, even in the 
absence of the halo itself. 

The Meteorological Office “ Observer’s Handbook ” 
states :— 

“The arcs of upper contact appear with their convex 
sides turned towards the sun. . . . The colour effects 
are often brilliant, red being turned towards the sun, 
i.e. on the convex edge of the halo. The coloration of 
the arc of upper contact of the halo of 46° is frequently 
exceedingly brilliant.” 

Meteorological memories are proverbially short, and 
town-dwellers miss many optical phenomena too 
common in the country to excite comment. 

Walter W. Bryant. 

I Royal Observatory, Greenwich, June 26. 
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